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temples such pillars are called dipdans, and are surmounted
by a sacrificial lamp, but the Jains place images, or some-
times a miniature shrine, at the top of them.
The districts of the west coast have a style of temple
architecture distinct from any other part of Southern
India, but very similar to that of Nepal and other sub-
Himalayan districts. The roofs so far resemble the Buddhist
and Dravidian type that they are built in stories gradually
diminishing towards the top; but, being entirely of wood
or thatched, they are sloping instead of being terraced,
and have deep projecting eaves supported by brackets.
The substructure is of stone, with richly carved columns
supporting the roof. The Jain temples at Mudabidri in
South Canara, built in the I5th century, are typical
examples.
The Hindu style of architecture which is intermediate
between the  Northern and  Southern  styles,  and  called
Chalukyan by Fergusson, belongs properly to the Deccan,
though some fine examples of it are found in Mysore, and
in the Canarese districts of the Madras Presidency.    In
this  style the vimana, or shrine, remains the dominant
architectural feature, but, instead of being square at the
base, as in the Dravidian type, it becomes more and more
polygonal and circular, until the plan at last is like the
opened petals of a lotus.    The roof also, instead of being
in distinct stories and pyramidal, is stepped, and tends to
resemble the curved spire, or sikhara,  of the  Northern
Hindu style.    The exquisitely carved  doorways  of the
Chalukyan temples are particularly noticeable.   The purest
examples of the style date from the loth  to the   I2th
century A.D.     The temple of Kuruvatti on the Tunga-
bhadra river, not far from Harpanahalli, is one of the best.
The famous temples at Halebid and Somnathpur in Mysore,
though designed on a much larger and more imposing
plan, belong to the later decadent style.